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of languages, the Turanian, comprising the dialects of
the nomad races scattered over Central and Northern
Asia, the Tungusic, Mongolic, Turkic, Samoyedic,
and Finnic,1 all radii from one common centre of
speech: if we watch this stream of language rolling
on through centuries in three mighty arms, which,
before they disappear from our sight in the far dis-
tance, may possibly show a convergence towards one
common source: it would seem, indeed, as if there
were an historical life inherent in language, and as if
both the will of man and the power of time could
tell, if not on its substance, at least on its form.

C&aiig'es in Language.

And even if the mere local varieties of speech
were not considered sufficient ground for excluding
language from the domain of natural science, there
would still remain the greater difficulty of recon-
ciling the historical changes affecting every one of
these varieties with the recognised piim'.iples of
physical science. Every part of nature, whether
mineral, plant, or animal, is the same in kind from
the beginning to the end of its existence, whereaH frw
languages could be recognised as the name after the
lapse of but a thousand years. The language of
Alfred is so different from tho English of the prewnt
day that we have to study it in the name zwumer as
we study Greek and Latin. We can read Mi 1km
and Bacon, Shakespeare and Hooker; we can make
out Wycliffe and Chaucer; but when we eoiue to the

1 Names in ic arc names of eludes aa diatinct from tin; numcm of
single languages.